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of a coin or ingot, and I have also endeavoured to
show that with Bicardo's scheme for a paper currency
which Lord Sherbrooke publicly approves, there would
be no need for coin at all, but bullion, and bullion
only of standard weight and fineness in ingots, would
be necessary to hold against bank-notes beyond the amount
permitted to exist in securities. The standard weight
and fineness being duly certified, the pounds sterling in
such ingot would constitute the measure of value in the
country, because each possessor of a sufficient number
of bank-notes could at any time change them for an ingot,
which might be sent anywhere. In such a case, the only
use of the ingots would be to send abroad. Supposing
the French mint prices to be restored anywhere, the
holder of the ingot could procure currency with it in
such places, but the monometallists would prevent the
holding of silver against the notes, however " convenient
" it might be to the merchant/' lest it should be supposed
that the bimetallic standard was that of the realm of
England.

In America at this moment silver is legal tender, but
nobody wheels about barrows full of silver dollars ; but they
have in their pocket-books silver certificates with which
they can pay their debts or taxes. These silver certificates
are, as near as possible, in accordance with Bicardo's
proposition.

The most singular part of Lord Sherbrooke's omissions
is his total oblivion of his own speeches. He thinks
it a most dreadful presumption to attempt to alter the
standard of the realm in England, forgetting that he
has proposed to alter the standards used by two far more
populous communities than ours. He first proposed to
alter the European standard of value, and, secondly, that
of our Indian Empire. In order that there may be no
mistake whatever about his propositions, in making both
of which I am bound to admit that his language about the
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